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DETERMINISM AND INDETERMINISM IN MOTIVES. 

THE controversy over determinism has turned principally 
upon four points : (i) man's appreciation of his relation to 
(dependence upon or independence of) a larger reality, called 
God, the Absolute, or Nature, according to the degree of religious 
interest involved ; (2) man's consciousness of ' responsibility,' or 
freedom from compulsion, in specific acts ; (3) the universality of 
the explanatory principle of causality ; (4) the introspective study 
of the motives of decision in individual cases. Of these, the first 
and second, i. e., the religious and ethical considerations, belong 
in the category of feelings, in the sense of being relatively non- 
intellectual, and characterized by rest, resignation, exaltation, 
depression, tension, self-condemnation, etc. ; while the third and 
fourth, as scientific attempts to apply methods of description and 
explanation to a certain group of facts, are specifically intellectual. 
It is further noticeable that the last two are, so to speak, scien- 
tific formulations of the first and second ; the feeling of relation- 
ship to the whole becomes in logic and epistemology the prob- 
lem of universal law, and the instinctive belief in freedom gives 
rise to exact scrutiny of the factors involved. Hence it is not 
surprising that the problem, whatever its practical solution by the 
feelings, has lately received most attention from the theoretical 
point of view, and that discussion has centered upon the two 
points last mentioned, namely, the report of introspection, and the 
logic of explanation. 

Here matters have gone somewhat unfavorably for the inde- 
terminist. Naively, indeed, the plain man, — that interesting and 
useful philosophic supernumerary, — believes that he is free, or 
rather, he holds an apparently self-contradictory belief that his 
decision is both determined and free, being the result of reasons, 
and at the same time a judgment between them. His unreflective 
attitude, in so far as it can be formulated, seems to contain 
implicitly these opposed assertions. Moreover, a similar double- 
ness appears in one form or another in the views of many eminent 
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writers, who hold that, while the various influences or motives 
of choice are genuine, they do not of themselves determinately 
explain it. 1 Such a report, however, fails to command general 
assent. Careful study of consciousness, it is declared, shows that 
in a given case we could not, under precisely those conditions, 
have decided differently ; we always find that we chose what we 
preferred, and it would be absurd to suppose that we could have 
chosen anything else. Logically, too, it is regarded as foolish 
to fancy that the texture of natural causation has any such 
holes or threadbare spots as the above self-contradictory account 
alleges. And as the indeterminist, in his efforts to elucidate his 
views, suffers from the exigencies of language and often lapses 
into obscurity, he sometimes appears to admit, at least verbally, 
the very opinion that he pretends to reject, and so invites some 
of the contempt that determinists bestow upon him. 

Yet indeterminism is very much alive. It has lately been 
brought into special prominence, also, by the humanistic move- 
ment. For it offers itself as a true account of that most important 
phase of reality, human experience, and thus raises the question 
whether its report is correct. The issue is joined on scientific 
grounds, namely, the third and fourth considerations specified 
above and, accordingly, it is with these that the following remarks 
are concerned. 2 

1 For example, Professor Royce says : " Human nature, down to the least exter- 
nally describable detail of its temporal fashion of expressing itself, is a natural phe- 
nomenon, a part of universal Nature, and is as much capable of some kind of explana- 
tion as is any natural fact." But, he adds : " All causal explanation has to do with 
the types and the describable general characters of events, and never with what is 
individual about events. For the individual ... is the indefinable aspect of Being. 
But what you cannot define, you cannot explain in causal terms ' ' ( The World 
and the Individual, Vol. II, p. 325). Professor Bowne, also, writes: The actual 
freedom of human beings ' ' means simply their power of self-direction within certain 
limits set by their own nature and the nature of things ' ' {Metaphysics, p. 406). And 
again : " We discover freedom and uniformity united in reality ; or rather we discover 
reality as having these opposite aspects" (ibid., p. 412). The names of those who 
have affirmed the reality of both principles in human conduct make a long and impos- 
ing list, including Descartes, Kant, Lotze, Martineau, James, and others. See, for 
instance, James's Psychology, Vol. II, p. 577, footnote. 

1 One who writes upon this question feels an uncomfortable need of an introduc- 
tory apology. Yet, even if we do not agree with Mr. Sturt that "after centuries of 
debate free will still remains the crucial problem of philosophy" (Idola Theatri, p. 
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I. 

Psychologically, the deterministic argument runs thus. Voli- 
tion reduces to the realization of desire. That is to say, there is 
present in consciousness a desire, or, to be more explicit, a con- 
flict of desires, " given to us like a hand dealt at whist," of which 
the strongest automatically realizes itself. The advocate of this 
doctrine is skilful in showing that statements of indeterminism are 
left-handed assertions of his own thesis, since any alleged potency 
of the will is thinkable only as the implication of another desire ; 
and in pointing out the logical absurdity of supposing that the 
weaker desire could suppress the stronger. Language itself, it 
is said, expresses the deterministic fact : we explain our ' free ' 
actions by giving our reasons for acting so. Reflection, if dis- 
passionate, convinces us that such reasons permitted no other act ; 
they may have been unsound or immoral reasons, but in any case 
their superior strength made a different decision impossible. Ap- 
parent exceptions, as for instance self-denial against the tremen- 
dous push and pull of natural appetites, really reveal, if consulted 
perspicuously, the greater force of the triumphant motive. On 
the basis, therefore, of empirical facts, the cumulative evidence 
of which is unmistakable, determinism is declared to be ' the last 
word of psychology.' 

Is there a fallacy here ? I belive there is, namely, in the as- 
sumption, unexpressed perhaps but vitally important, that a con- 
flict of desires implies determinate relations of comparative strength 
among the desires. For determinism means the exercise of supe- 
rior force, 1 and it presupposes that a desire, as a bit of mental 
mechanism, has a specific energy, greater or less than the specific 
energy of other desires. Decision occurs, accordingly, because 
of this superior strength ; hence the causal relation is in many 

64), we cannot but recognize the vitality of the problem, and the fact that it has no 
generally accepted solution. The question is, however, so definite as continually to 
suggest the possibility of reaching something like scientific agreement in answer to it. 
Hence any careful attempt to state the matter precisely is justified. 

1 1 do not mean to say that this is the only conception of determinism, but rather 
that it occupies an important place in deterministic literature. The other conception, 
namely, that of thorough uniformity, is not based primarily upon introspective grounds, 
and so need not be considered at this point. If the words force, energy, and strength 
are objectionable to the phenomenalist, intensity may be substituted. 
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cases introspectively discernible, and in all cases logically inevi- 
table. If this presupposition is admitted, the deterministic con- 
clusion follows ; for it would certainly be absurd to say that the 
weaker of two desires could annul the stronger. Hence if there 
is a fallacy it must be sought in the assumption. 

The latter rests psychologically upon our familiar experiences 
of wanting some things more than others, and psychophysical^ 
upon our consciousness of muscular strain, etc., which accom- 
panies desire ; i. e., such facts reveal or constitute the character of 
' strength.' From this evidence, however, it is a long step to the 
inference that one desire is always stronger or weaker than 
another. For the latter notion implies that there is a homo- 
geneity among the desires, that there are quantitative relations, 
and in the last analysis definite units of energy which may serve 
as their common denominator. Unless they can be reduced, at 
least theoretically, to such a quantitative basis, we have no right 
to say that one is 'stronger ' than its opponent. The word might 
have a figurative usage, but it certainly would not be an exact 
scientific statement. Moreover, it should not be forgotten that 
this alleged superior strength is supposed to exist before decision, 
since decision is regarded as caused by it. Yet when we consider 
cases introspectively, what we often find is a collection of desires 
that differ not quantitatively but qualitatively. They may be as 
unlike as color and taste, and may utterly fail to show a com- 
parative character. This is not to say that desire has no com- 
parative aspects whatever, but it is to say most emphatically that 
a conception which involves comparative quanta of energy among 
desires is not justified by introspection. Only upon the assump- 
tion of such quanta does the deterministic theory, or rather this 
feature of it, become intelligible, yet the quanta are not perceiv- 
able. Motives are often so qualitatively different that no exactly 
comparative measurement can be made. Herein lies one fallacy 
of determinism. 

Let us consider a few illustrations : (1) The simple choice 
between two viands on the bill of fare, say beef and veal ; (2) A 
student's temptation to go to the theater instead of staying in his 
room to prepare a lesson, — with its various motives : his regard 
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for the subject of the course, expectation of being called upon to 
recite, opportunity for later study, mental condition, fondness for 
the theater with its lights and music and dramatic remove from 
the humdrum monotony or irksome responsibilities of life, desire 
to see this particular performance or this ' star,' state of private 
exchequer, etc. ; (3) The stern perplexity at the outset of a career 
between the duty of self-development and the duty of care for 
others, wherein enter a multitude of diverse considerations. Now 
I am not asking what we should find in such cases if we possessed 
infinitely perfect insight, or what we must presume to be there in 
accordance with a particular conception of causality ; the question 
is rather what we actually find in cases within our own experience 
of which the foregoing are typical. My own empirical report is 
that there is not, up to the point of decision, any assurance that 
one course or object is more desired than the other ; that one 
set of motives is stronger than the opposing set. We do not 
perceive or feel the strength-character, quantitative and compara- 
tive, among our desires. The fact appears to be, not a definite 
more or less, but a qualitative diversity, i. e., the motives are 
intrinsically incomparable. In so far as the situation is novel or 
complex, we do not know which alternative we prefer ; indeed, 
the persistent and troublesome fact is that we want both. Hence, 
as a matter of purely introspective observation, it appears more 
than dubious whether determinism is correct. 

But it may be objected that reflection and language both tell 
us that we chose A rather than B because we desired A more. 
And if this is true, then the deterministic relation is established. 
But as a reflective description of the choice, it does not seem to me 
true. Carefully scrutinized, the choice appears not to have fol- 
lowed the stronger desire, but to have been identical with it. The 
' more,' or comparative element, did not precede the choice, but was 
first established by it. The choice was not what I had preferred, 
but that I preferred it. To weigh, estimate, and ' make compari- 
son ' of possible consequences is not simply to observe comparative 
values, but partially to create and establish values, to transform 
them from a qualitative to a quantitative diversity. Indeed, it 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that decision is not merely a 
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discharge from the past, but an act in the present, and this as a 
report of observation. We are likely to be misled also by our 
habit of repeating our decisions like blows of a hammer. Thus 
the preference alleged as the cause of the decision may itself have 
been a decision, and so the psychological problem is only moved 
a step farther back. Reflection tells us, therefore, not that there 
was a preference which dictated a particular choice, not that the 
latter was necessitated by any or all of its conditions, but that it 
was an active solution or unification of them. 1 

It is sometimes said, however, that decision itself shows which 
desire was the stronger. This cannot be admitted. Decision 
shows, not which was the stronger, but which is or has become 
so. To argue that this present supremacy is an index of the 
specific energy of the motives in the past, is as unsound 
logically as it is empirically unverifiable. For such argument 
implies, as its indispensable premise, that decision can follow only 
upon the stronger motive, which is the very assumption under 
discussion. The reasoning is clearly circular. 

But why, then, it may be asked, does decision come at all ? 
If no motive or set of motives is stronger than the rest, why should 
there be any decision, or why this rather than that ? The answer 
is that the perplexity needs some solution, and, if this is not pro- 
vided for by our habits of decision, we must perforce forge the 
first link of a new habit. This forging process may be called a 
' fiat of the will,' or plain ' chance,' or an ' experiment,' or a real 
' creation ' ; each of these terms is perhaps unsatisfactory, but 
they all refer to a very genuine fact of life. In the last analysis 
of a given case, I find that I decide this way because I have to 
decide some way. Of course! this does not mean that I decide 
any way, i. e., quite oblivious to impulses, reason, motives, etc. 
On the contrary, I make all possible use of these. They illumi- 
nate the situation, and so determine limits within which I must 
decide. My present situation, for example, offers several con- 
siderations with reference to the alternatives of spending the 

1 For a psychology which disbelieves in perceived mental activity, this paragraph 
would, of course, need restatement. But as such psychology recognizes, meta-psycho- 
logically, the reality of a will activity which is somehow known, I do not see any 
fundamental disagreement. I shall speak of this metaphysical dichotomy later. 
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Christmas recess here or taking a long journey to my home. 
These considerations determine me to do one of the two things, 
and exclude other possible courses, but they do not issue auto- 
matically in my choice. When I decide, indeed, it is to settle a 
matter which does not otherwise settle itself. My decision is 
experimental, and while I believe that I am doing the right thing, 
it is after all, to be quite frank, my ' will to believe.' Paradoxical 
as it sounds, introspection tells me that I am compelled to do 
something appropriate to the situation, but just what that shall 
be I freely choose. 

This way of stating the case involves the recognition of two 
common errors. In the first place, it is unfortunate that some 
indeterminist writers designate the will as a supplementary and 
deciding factor. This gives the impression that the will works 
externally upon the motives, and is, coordinately with them, a 
cause of the decision. It is truer to observation, as well as less 
open to verbal criticism, to say that the motives are the causes, 
and that the will is the decision itself. Secondly, the determinist 
conception of ' character ' as the cause is unsatisfactory ; for no 
character is so completely unified as to accomplish perfect deter- 
mination in a really novel perplexity. Indeed, in such a matter 
the very difficulty is that both of the alternatives appeal to and 
are compatible with the character, and that the latter, on the 
basis of its past, has no perceivable predilection for one rather 
than for the other. ' Subconscious preferences ' are of course 
inadmissible. They are not only unverifiable, not only non- 
moral, but they are logically inconsistent with the novelty of the 
difficulty, since they could have been developed only through 
experiences essentially like the present one. 

To put the matter abstractly, there seems to be no final intro- 
spective reason why the past history of the world in general, and 
my past history in particular, should provide a uniquely necessary 
resultant of the present complex situation. The latter may compel 
me to choose something, and may even prescribe that the ' some- 
thing ' shall fall within certain limits ; but why need it imply a 
particular something ? The usual answer is that otherwise the 
result would be absolute chance, irrational and non-moral. But 
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this is plainly a mistake. Chance within narrow limits is certainly 
not absolute chance, nor in any wise fearful. Furthermore, inas- 
much as possible alternatives always have their respective reasons, 
it is simply a perversion of terms to call undetermined decision 
irrational or non-moral. The failure to discriminate between abso- 
lute and relative chance is one of the logical weaknesses of the 
determinist position, and equally unfortunate is the neglect of the 
patent empirical fact that our lives are safely and agreeably per- 
vaded by practical indeterminism, since our partial ignorance not 
only prevents us repeatedly from knowing just what to expect, 
but thereby occasions much of the charm of living. Determinism, 
as 'the last word of psychology,' appears to indicate insufficient 
analysis. 1 

II. 

This introspective consideration of the problem, however, has 
left another important aspect of it largely untouched. "The 
empirical fact," it may be said, " is admittedly inconclusive. It 
seems to have an indeterminate as well as a determinate charac- 
ter. But this only shows that it needs to be more precisely 
interpreted. Indeed, every fact, if it is exactly apprehended, in- 
volves some degree of interpretation or mediate knowledge. And, 
in this case, the interpretation must be deterministic, since the im- 
plication of real chance would be ethically and rationally unen- 
durable." Accordingly, many writers of scientific bent or sym- 
pathies look upon the matter as primarily one of logic, namely, 
the domain of the causal principle, or the prevalence of uniformity 
throughout nature. For them the question is settled by certain 
axioms of causality which must be held on other grounds, even, 
if necessary, against the testimony of consciousness. Unfortu- 
nately there is no such general agreement about the meaning of 
the concept of causality as to make discussion easy. Neverthe- 
less some fundamental principles appear clear. 

First, causality as a constitutive function of thought is cer- 

1 The occasional accusation that indeterminism means ' the ability to do what one 
doesn't want to do' is gratuitous. It means the ability to do either of two things, 
both of which one wants to do. To insist that this amounts to the same thing, since, 
relatively speaking, one desire is not so intense as the other, is to make the palpable 
misstatement which is the subject of the above paragraphs. 
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tainly not absolute. That it is such a function, that we natu- 
rally interpret events causally, is unquestionable. But this does 
not imply perfect determinism. It implies only that every event 
is related to preceding events in a peculiar way that we desig- 
nate as causal. This connection, to speak generally, is not 
posited a priori as necessary. From the epistemological point 
of view, lawfulness and chance are both genuine functions of 
thought. ' It happens ' is as natural a usage as ' it must follow.' 
And the reply that the former phrase indicates only ignorance or 
carelessness about causes is inadequate. For there is a consid- 
erable amount of expert testimony to the fact that many thought- 
ful persons regard 'happenings' as real, not in the sense of 
utterly lacking causes, but as having also a partially accidental 
character. The application of the category obviously differs 
among different minds, and still more in reference to different 
kinds of events, but the usage appears fundamental. And I 
would add that to brand chance as ' a spurious concept ' is not 
only incorrect empirically, but it is also inconsistent with the 
lusty survival of the outlaw in the development of intelligence. 1 

Secondly, if causality means ' uniformity ' in the ' same-ante- 
cedents-same-consequents ' sense, it obviously fails to cover the 
fact of human volition. For, if any phase of this fact is unmis- 
takable, it is that the same conditions never recur. The real 
question, therefore, is not what would happen in a hypothetical 
recurrence of exactly the same conditions as formerly occurred, 
but rather what can happen now. Doubtless, in so far as the 
same antecedents reappear, a deterministic result follows ; but 
this evidently implies that, in so far as they are not the same (and 
they are always somewhat different), the result is, by the very 
definition of causality, not absolutely determined. Indeed, on 
this definition, volition would be, as was said above, determined 
generally, i. e., within certain limits ; but within these limits it 
would be particular and free. 

The objection may be raised that the general and the partic- 

1 This view is commonly held in connection with a metaphysical theory, according 
to which absolute determinism is an abstraction from or transformation of reality, and 
as such is the presupposition of scientific effort. I offer some comments upon the 
yiew in the third section of this paper. 
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ular always exist together, that there can be no particular fact 
without its general aspect, and hence subservience to law. This 
is true, but what it means is that the general aspect, uniformity 
or lawfulness, is the determinate aspect, not that it implies one 
particular rather than another. Any one of several particulars 
would be lawful, since each would be a specification within the 
limits set by the universal. Concretely, I can, in a given situa- 
tion, do any one of several things, because any one of them 
would be appropriate to it. At this moment, for example, I am 
determined by my situation to advocate indeterminism, but just 
how I shall advocate it, by what arrangement of sentences, 
usage of principal arguments, etc., I am not particularly deter- 
mined. Hence I guess, choose, experiment. Some time ago I 
was determined simply and generally to deal with the question, 
but how, i. e., whether to write about it or to postpone consider- 
ation, I freely chose. Presently, when I have selected my next 
thought to express, I shall be determined simply an generally 
to express it, but whether by this or that grammatical construc- 
tion I again freely choose. So all through volitional life the 
determination and the freedom appear together. 1 

1 The formal side of this matter consists in the relation between the general and 
the particular, and, on account of its logical importance, deserves a more explicit 
statement. ( I ) Any individual fact, thing, or action has both these aspects, general and 
particular. The former consists in the likenesses by which it resembles certain other 
facts ; the latter reduces, in the last analysis, to peculiarities distinctive of itself alone. 
This implication of both is the indispensable condition of its being individual. (2) 
The particular aspect is real, or, as it has been phrased, difference is always ultimate. 
The peculiarity cannot be finally resolved into general qualities. No network of uni- 
versal can constitute a particular ; at best they can only serve to reveal it. A funda- 
mental unlikeness belongs to every individual fact, and this unlikeness, whether of 
space, time, color, intensity, or what not, cannot be explained away by identification 
with anything else. (3) Several of these peculiarities belong under the same general 
character, like the various shades of a color. The individual Mha& a general char- 
acter A and a particular character a. Another individual, N, with the same general 
character A, may have the particular a'. (4) The general character is determinate ; 
the particular indeterminate. Given the conditions C, the similarity of these with 
other cases means that their result will be similar to the result in those cases, i. e., it 
will have the general or lawful character A. But this character may be particular- 
ized as a or as a' ; either would be lawful because either would fall under the gener- 
ality A. And so in the case of decision. For example : I am asked to give a lecture, 
the preparation for which would conflict with my teaching. I muster the various 
appropriate considerations ; these express the laws of my life. Perhaps one of them, 
say my sense of obligation to my university, excludes the lecture, i. e., the particu- 
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The same considerations apply to another ramification of the 
subject. It is frequently presupposed, by both parties to the 
controversy, that indeterminism signifies a special perquisite of 
human nature, in distinction from the rest of that nature which 
is regarded as mechanically determined. ' Uniformity,' then, is 
used to signify that the cosmos is all lawful in the same way, and 
the scientific mind objects to the exclusion of a little group of 
facts, even if they are ' human.' Now undoubtedly human nature 
is to be interpreted partly on its own merits and without preju- 
dice from other lines of study, but we need not make any such 
absolute cut through the universe as the above conception of 
indeterminism implies. For determinism and indeterminism are 
true of all departments of nature in precisely the same general 
way; everywhere the conditions of an event are in the last 
analysis the entire condition of the universe, and so are unlike 
those of every other event. For practical purposes, fortunately, 
we need not consider such an infinite complexity of conditions, 
but if we theorize about absolute determinism we are logically 
bound to consider the matter absolutely. And then we cannot 
escape the fact that the conditions of an event are in some respects 
like, and in some unlike, those of other events. Accordingly, 
determinism is everywhere only one aspect of the fact. It is an 
important qualification, however, that the degree of likeness and 
unlikeness varies in different fields of nature. In the case of 
inorganic and lower organic forms, the antecedents of this or that 
fact are far more like those of other facts ; e. g., the conditions 
which precede the falling of a stone or the formation of a crystal 
closely resemble an infinite multitude of previous cases. Or, 
again, the stimulus-reaction phenomenon of an insect or an infant 
is a repetition of innumerable almost identically similar processes 

larity of the latter lies outside that law; then the matter is settled. But suppose my 
obligation permits or even recommends either pursuit ; suppose I am unable to find 
any advantage in one course rather than in the other. Then my decision will be 
lawful either way, since it will fulfil my duty to the institution, my duty to myself, my 
desire to reach the outside World, or my desire to make progress in my class-room, 
etc., etc. These laws determine me to do one thing or the other, as against taking a 
vacation or spending all toy time in private research, but they leave an indeterminate- 
ness. My decision has, if you please, an element of chance, but it is neither 
* blind,' nor dangerous, nor exclusive of reason or purpose. 
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in the history of life. But in the self-conscious decision of a 
human being, this resemblance largely fails. It is, indeed, some- 
what like past facts, but its striking feature is its self-conscious 
novelty as the individual's own affair. In the former cases, the 
indeterminism is, so to speak, fine grained and ultra-microscopic, 
so that perfect necessity appears to monopolize them. In the 
latter, the possible alternatives are more evidently discriminable ; 
the limits within which the new fact must fall are farther apart. 
Thus reality is always in the making through consciousness. 
Habits are constantly being established and passing out of con- 
sciousness in a more and more determinate fashion. But nowhere 
is the process absolute, i. e., nowhere in nature is there absolute 
chance or absolute necessity. Accordingly, we may hold inde- 
terminism in human choice without abandoning the concept of 
uniformity throughout nature. 1 

It is, however, exceedingly difficult to get rid of the feeling that 
the fact must be ' all law or no law.' This feeling it is which 
finds expression in such exclamations as : " Psychical changes 
either conform to law or they do not" ; or, "Volitions are either 
caused or they are not " ; or, " Between the theory Chance and 
the theory of Law there can be no compromise, no reciprocity, 
no borrowing and lending." These unqualified assertions are 
essentially untrue. Logic necessitates no such judgments. It 
would, in fact, be just as correct to say : " All things are either 
alike or different"; "between the theory of Likeness and the 
theory of Difference there can be no compromise," etc. Now 

1 It is acknowledged that absolutely precise determination is never observed, even 
through physical measurements. It is customary to attribute discrepancies to errors in 
observation, as is of course perfectly proper in part. But to say that a perfect obser- 
vation would discover perfect mechanism is to assume a conception of law that cannot 
be logically maintained. A perfect observation, one that included every condition, 
would have to include the whole universe. Measurement, no matter how precise, is 
always obtained by throwing away ■' unimportant ' factors, and is therefore always 
relative, never absolute. The more such factors are included, the more the difficulty 
repeats itself. In the last analysis, the ' law ' of determination would be a perfectly 
unique statement of the relation of this total situation to this total result, and so would 
not be, strictly speaking, a ' law ' at all, since it would lack the generality covering 
other actual cases ; and, on the other hand, in so far as this total situation is like 
others, and this likeness may be abstracted in the form of a general ' law,' we ignore 
its distinctive peculiarities, and so fail necessarily to establish this particular result 
rather than some other closely approximating it. 
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likeness and difference are just as abstractly contradictory as 
determinism and indeterminism, yet experience shows that things 
are both alike and different at the same time, and we accept the 
fact very calmly. So also experience, especially that of human 
self-consciousness, shows that occurrences both have causes and 
are free. And if someone corrects us by saying that things are 
alike in certain respects and different in others, we may cheerfully 
admit the correction. It is precisely so with the other adjectives. 
An act is determined in certain respects, i. e., as to its general 
character, and undetermined in others, i. e., in particular. The 
attributes become inconsistent only when abstracted in an absolute, 
unqualified sense which is generically fallacious. 1 

III. 

The radiations of this problem are so numerous as to make it 
impossible to follow them all in a short discussion. There is 
one, however, to which reference has already been made, and 
which deserves attention here. For many writers the all-important 
consideration is metaphysical. They hold that the reality of 
rational purposes guarantees the reality of a free realization of 
them, and add that scientific determinism is a subordinate cate- 
gory, absolute in its own sphere, but limited thereto. 

This method of treatment appears to miss the real issue. It 
rightly indicates the scientific consciousness as only one aspect 
of life, and in so far it is perfectly compatible with the view set 
forth in these pages. But it fails, after all, to reconcile the incon- 
sistency of real purpose and complete determination. The attempt 
to relieve the apparent contradiction by relegating the opposed 
concepts to different spheres of reality must always encounter 
profound objections. First, many a thoughtful observer finds 
himself compelled to acknowledge the reality of scientific facts. 

'The historical controversy has at its root a logical contradiction, i. e., between a 
universal and a particular proposition. It is : An event is undetermined in none of its 
aspects, vs. An event is undetermined in some of its aspects. The weight of the uni- 
versal lies on the determinist. To speak of ' absolute chance, such as the doctrine 
of an indeterminate free will maintains,' is painfully unjust. Indeterminism, in the 
persons of several of its most brilliant expositors, has never thought of denying causal- 
ity or affirming absolute change. To assume that indeterminism is identical therewith 
is simply to beg the whole question. 
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For him, indeed, the world of science and the world of purpose 
are so blended in experience that he cannot regard one as more 
real than the other. Partial and abstract the facts of science may 
be, but they constitute true knowledge of reality. And accord- 
ingly, if science tells us that in the brain or in the associative proc- 
esses of the mind A completely determines B, then no designation 
of this fact as subordinate can obscure its inconsistency with our 
appreciation of its spiritual counterpart as a free decision. Sec- 
ondly, while there is undoubtedly a division of intellectual func- 
tions such that we may pay scientific, i. e., descriptive and 
explanatory, attention to a fact at one moment, and appreciative 
attention at another, yet both funtions give us truth, and hence 
they cannot maintain an intellectual contradiction. Truths, that 
is to say, cannot be contradictory, even in different spheres, for 
the very distinction between the latter shows that the contents 
of both are apprehended intellectually, and so are amenable to 
the law of contradiction. Important and influential as this meta- 
physical theory has been, it yet seems to me to fail to gauge the 
depth of human puzzlement over the problem. The real difficulty 
lies in the alleged absoluteness of the determination, and there- 
fore it is this character that must stand critical examination. 
That science has such a postulate is a dogmatic assertion which 
I do not find sufficiently justified by the nature of the concept of 
science, or by the facts of experience. The postulate is, indeed, 
an Idol of the Theater. 

Such considerations, though the expression of them here is 
necessarily fragmentary, indicate as of primary importance the 
logical and psychological aspects of the problem discussed in the 
first two sections of this paper. And in these fields the facts 
seem to me to reveal the complementary and relative truths of 
both determinism and indeterminism. 

Bernard C. Ewer, 

Northwestern University. 



